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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

G REEK classical poetry, as we knowit, was usheredinto the world 

with the two greatepics attributed to Homer; it closed with the 
pastorals of Theocritus, the last genuinely inspired poet of Hellas, 
some seven centuries later. The splendid dawn had its counterpart 
in an exquisite evening glow, ere the shadows were to fall, and the 
night. Theocritus (says Dr Mackail) did once more for the last time 
what the artistry of the Greek genius had so often done in its great 
days: he created, and brought to perfection, a new kind of poetry, 
which alik e in form and substance presented a new pattern of life ( I ) . 
Others, indeed, wrote mime and pastoral before him; but he made 
these, in a peculiar degree, his own. Since then he has had imitators 
but no rivals in his special province. With the instinct of true genius 
he seized upon a province of art not yet occupied and overcrowded; 
in those pastorals (2) of his, where his feeling for imaginative beauty 
and his skill in portraying the charm of country life found free scope, 
he gave his readers, with delicate precision, something that, alike in 
its sweetness and its haunting music, die world can never forget. 
Over all broods an iridescent light: the sun of Greece was not yetsunk 
below the horizon. 

The dates of the poet’s birth and death are alike unknown; and the 
details of his life are scanty. But it is safe to say that he was bom some 
time about the year 300 B.C., at Syracuse; that he was educated in 
the island of Cos; and that several of his pastorals give evidence of 
the delights he found there — days and hours spent in happy inter- 

(i)Lectures on Greek poetry. “ The true hcauty of Theocritus’ world is 
in the country life of the past ” ( Gilbert Murray). “His rural idylls are tio 
sham pastorals, but true to the sights and sounds of his native Sicily” 
( febb , Greek Classical Poetry). (2)eiSuAAia (‘idylls’), cabinet pictures 
in verse. 
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The Adoniazusae, to give the fifteenth idyll its usual title, is a 
mime, possibly modelled on some lost mime of Sophron, and full of 
those realistic touches of common life which we find exemplified in 
the mimiambi of Herondas (i ). It is all natural enough; and the inter- 
lude, where the Dirge comes in, has stateliness of diction, despite a 
certain conventionality of treatment. But then all hymns — whether 
dirges or thanksgivings — are apt to be conventional. 

More beautiful though more florid is the dirge over Adonis at- 
tributed to Bion(2) (it may have been written for the same festival 
referred to by Theocritus). Its touches of extravagance, with their 
Oriental ‘abandon/ suit the theme. As we read, it is easier to under- 
stand the words of Ezekiel (viii, 14) : “then he brought me to the door 
of the Lord’s house; and behold there sat women weeping for Tam- 
muz” — a scene made famous by Milton (P.L. x, 446-452) : — 

‘Thammuz came next behind. 

Whose annual wound in Lebanon allured 
The Syrian damsels to lament his fate 
In amorous ditties all a summer’s day. 

While smooth Adonis (3 ) from his native rock 
Ran purple to the Sea, supposed with blood 
Of Thammuz yearly wounded.’ (4) 


(1) The fourth mime of Herondas and the Adoniazusae hear so close a 
resemblance toeach other that we might have inferred both poets were draw- 
ing on the same original: Headlam , Herondas xxiii sqq. (2) A younger 
contemporary of Theocritus. His dirge ivas used by Shelley in the Adonais. 
(3 )Rivers often bore in antiquity the names of deities. (4) Cf M.’s Nativity 
Ode, 204. Adonis simply means ‘ Lord ’ (Adon) : see Frazer Adonis Attis 
Osiris vol. I, pp. 9,11,20. 
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course with kindred spirits, devoted like himself to the 
art and literature. Later on he returned to his birthplace 
receive some recognition from Hiero, the ruler of tha 
city. But these hopes were doomed to be disappointed; ; 
perhaps by rumours that had reached him of the intellec 
ferment at Alexandria, he decided to migrate there, some\ 
the year 270 B.C. It was during his sojourn in that most 
itan of centres that, in all probability, he wrote his A 
in which he describes, with singular minuteness, a day i 
the city, on the occasion of the yearly festival held, in 
Adonis, under the patronage of Ptolemy Philadelphu: 
Queen. As we listen to the rapid interchange of talk betw 
women, Gorgo and Praxinoa(2), or watch them forcin 
through the crowds that flocked to. the palace both to 
spectacle and to hear the ‘prima donna’ sing ing the ‘Dir 
of the mortuary chapel, we feel ourselves confronted wit 
teeming life of Alexandria. Men of every race would 1 
witness the solemn ritual that commemorated the de; 
Cypris, — Aphrodite, daughter of Zeus, goddess of love 
lights. It is a brilliant scene that Theocritus depicts; and, v 
clear vision, he has seized on the salient details, making (; 
cabinet picture of a memorable occasion. 

The poet must soon have tired of an urban existence— 
the Library, the Museum, the many coloured moverr 
royal city — and he withdrew, probably to Cos, to enjoy 
saner pleasures of country life and surroundings. In the ' 
has described the sort of society in which he found himsel 

(i)A well known patron of poets: see the 17 th idyll. fyConti 
dom with which these two women found their way about Ale ? 
Athenian custom. See Newman , Politics of Aristotle, vol. I. 
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course with kindred spirits, devoted like himself to the pursuits of 
art and literature. Later on he returned to his birthplace, hoping to 
receive some recognition from Hiero, the ruler of that delectable 
city. But these hopes were doomed to be disappointed; and, moved 
perhaps by rumours that had reached him of the intellectual life and 
ferment at Alexandria, he decided to migrate there, somewhere about 
the year 270 B.C. It was during his sojourn in that most cosmopol- 
itan of centres that, in all probability, he wrote his Adoniazusae , 
in which he describes, with singular minuteness, a day in the life of 
the city, on the occasion of the yearly festival held, in honour of 
Adonis, under the patronage of Ptolemy Philadelphus(i) and his 
Queen. As we listen to the rapid interchange of talk between the two 
women, Gorgo and Praxinoa(2), or watch diem forcing their way 
through the crowds that flocked to the palace both to witness the 
spectacle and to hear the ‘prima donna’ singing the ‘Dirge’ in front 
of the mortuary chapel, we feel ourselves confronted with the whole 
teeming life of Alexandria. Men of every race would be there, to 
witness the solemn ritual that commemorated the dead lover of 
Cypris, — Aphrodite, daughter of Zeus, goddess of love and all de- 
lights. It is a brilliant scene that Theocritus depicts; and, wkh a poet’s 
clear vision, he has seized on the salient details, making (as it were) a 
cabinet picture of a memorable occasion. 

The poet must soon have tired of an urban existence — the Court, 
the Library, the Museum, the many coloured movement of the 
royal city — and he withdrew, probably to Cos, to enjoy the quieter, 
saner pleasures of country life and surroundings. In the 7th idyll he 
has described the sort of society in which he found himself there. 

(1 )A well known patron of poets: see the ijth idyll. ( z)Contrast the free- 
dom with which these two womenfound their way about Alexandria with 
Athenian custom. See Newman , Politics of Aristotle, vol. Lpp. 170 sqcj. 
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The Adomazusae, to give the fifteenth idyll its usual title, is a 
mime, possibly modelled on some lost mime of Sophron, and full of 
those realistic touches of common life which we find exemplified in 
themnniambiofHerondasfr). It is all natural mraml,. 



— — gv. in, nas stateliness ot diction, despite a 

certam conventionality of treatment. But then all hymns-whether 
dirges or thanksgivings — are apt to be conventional. 

*? u s h ” ore fl , ori<i the <%<= Ado™ «- 

referred l k t W be , en written for the same festival 

\ S tOUcheS ° f extrava g anc e, with their 
Oriental abandon, suit the theme. As we read, it is easier to under- 

M e f e T h S ° fEZek iu ft 1 i > : ‘ ‘ tben he bought me to the door 
of the Lord s house; and behold there sat women weeping for Tam- 

muz —a scene made famous by Milton (P.L. i, 446-452) 


‘Thammuz came next behind, 
Whose annual wound in Lebanon allured 

The Syrian damsels to lament his fate 
In amorous ditties all a summer’s day. 

While smooth Adonis (3 ) from his native rock 
Ran purple to the Sea, supposed with blood 

Of Thammuz yearly wounded.’ (4) 


T 'fHeronias and the Adomazusae lea, so elate a 
semblance toeach other that we might have inferred both poets were draw- 
gon the same original: Headlam, Herondas xxiii sqq. (2) A younger 
^temporary of Theocritus. His dirge was used by Shelley in the Adonfis. 
,)Rtvers ojten bore in antiquity the names of deities. (4) Cf. M ’s Nativitv 

'sins vol. /, pp. 9,11,20. 
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Tammuz is the Greek Adonis, a vegetation deity, slain but rising 
anew to life. A world-old legend, indeed, celebrated with ritual and 
hymn throughout western Asia. B ut ‘ ‘mirrored in the glass o f G reek 
mythology,” the oriental deity appears as a comely youth beloved 
by Aphrodite. Killed while hunting a wild boar, Adonis was lament- 
ed by the Goddess, and it is her grief that forms the subject of the 
‘Dirge.’ 

If we except the Adoniazusae and the beautiful little poem known 
as the ‘Distaff,’ it is justifiable to assert that the ‘gold’ of Theocritus 
is to be found in his lively pastoral verse — verse beloved of Virgil 
among Roman, and Spenser (and Pope) among English poets, not 
to mention Milton and Matthew Arnold. He determined the true 
character of this type of poetry, and perfected the genre. Tennyson 
used to say that, had he written anything as good as the 1 3 th id yll, lie 
might have died content; and it may be noted that Tennyson owed 
much to the Greek idyllists, as his English idylls prove (1). Indeed 
Theocritus ‘ ‘has set many echoes ringing in later literature. ’ ’ 

At his best, Theocritus is exquisite: that is the one word which is 
appropriate to that peculiar type of poetry which he cultivated so 
assiduously. His work — ‘finished to the finger-nail’ — is like the 
beauty of the Sicilian landscapes which his pencil has immortalized, 
and lifted into the deathless world of Romance. 


(i)Consult Symonds, Studies of the Greek Poets, a hook full of subtle 
and sympathetic appreciation. 
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IYPAKOYIIAI H AA03NIAZOY2AI 


ropra 

5 'Gv6oi FTpa^ivoa; 

nPAHNOA 

T opyoT cpiAa, d>s XP° VC P» wSoi. 
Oaup 5 oti Kod vuv f)v©£S - opr) Si^pov, €uvoa, ocutS* 
ep(3aA£ Kai nxmKpavov. 

roproo 

i'xei KaAAiara. 

nPAIINOA 

kocGijeu. 

ropra) 

&> tccs dtAejJuxrco cpuyas' poAis upptv saco0r|v, 
npa^ivoa, ttoAAco pev oyAco rroAAcov 8e TgGpnmcov 
ttccvtS KpiyirtSes, TrauTa yAapuSi] 96001 av8pes‘ 

& 5’ oSos crrpuTOS* tu 8 ’ EKacrrcrrco octctov airoiKeis. 

17PA2INOA 

Tau0 5 6 iTocpapos Tfjvos* sir’ eoycrra yas iAocp’ svGdbu 
iAeov, ouk oiktictiv, ottcos pt] ysiToves cbpss 
aAAaAais, ttot 5 spiv,— 9 ©ovepov kockov, aiev opoiog. 

ropra 

pt] Asye tov teov avSpa, 91 X 0 , Aivcova TOiauroc, 
too piKKco irapsovTos* opr), yuvoa, cos TroOoprj tu. 
©apasi, Zocmupiov, yAuKepov tekos, ou Asysi ormpGv. 

nPAHNOA 

atoGavETai to (3p69os, vai tocv ttotvicxv. 
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ropra) 

kcxAos doTcpus. 

TTPA5INOA 

(xrr(pOs pav xfjvos xa xrpoav (Aeyopss 8s -rrpoav Qqv 1 

‘ucanra, vixpov Kai cpuKos oaro oKavas dyopdaSeiv’) 
fjv0e cpepcov aAas appiv, dvrjp xpiaKatSsKaTrayus. 

ropra 

yobpos xauxa y 5 eyet, <p0opos apyuptco, AioKAsiSas- 
euxaSpaypcDS KuvaSas, ypaiav diroxiApaxa Trripav, 
ttevts tt6kcos eAaf} 5 ey0£s, array puirov, epyov Sir’ epycp. 2( 

aAA 3 101, xcopirsyovov Kal xav irspovaxpiSa Ad^eu. 

Papes too paaiAfjos ss acpveico TTxoAepaico 
0acropevai xov "AScoviv dKouco ypfjpa KaA6v ti 
K oapeiv tocv (BaaiAicrcrav. 

nPASINOA 

ev 6AfMco oApia -ndvxa. 

roprw 

oSv elSes xoov ehr’ ecriSoiCTa xu xco pt| I86vxi. 25 

epireiv dopa k’ dr\. 

FTPA2INOA 

depyois aiev eopxd. 

€vvoa, alpe xd vapa Kai es peaov, aivdSpurrre, 

0es TtaAiv. aiyaAeai paAaKoos ypfi^ovxi koOeuSeiv. 

Kiveu Sr), cpepe Oaacrov uScop - uSaxos -rrpdxepov Set, 
a 8e crpapa <p£pei. 86$ opcos- PT| 5 t] ttoAu, Aaiaxpl* 30 

eyyei uScop. Suaxave, xi peuxo yixcbviov apSeis; 
xraOe troy’* ola 0eois sSoksi xotauxa vevippai. 
a kA&£ Tag peydAas ira AdpvaKos; c58e <p§p’ auxdv. 
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ropro) 

lpa£ivoa, paAa toi to KaTarrruyES epiTEpovapa 

touto irpsTrei* Aeye poi itoctctco KOT£j 3 a toi deep’ ierreo; 35 

I7PA2INOA 

xf] pvaaqs, r opyoi* ttAeov apyupico Koc 0 apco pvav 
1 5 uo* toTs 5 ’ epyois Kai tccv vpuyav TroTE 0 r|Ka. 

roprod 

xAAa Konra yveopav dnre( 3 a toi. 

nPAHNOA 

touto kocA’ eIttes. 

rcbpiTEyovov <pEps poi Kai tov OoAiav Korra Koapov 

icn<pi0ss- ouk a£66 tu, tekvov. poppco, Scckvei rmros. 40 

iocKpu 3 ooaa 0 eAeis, ycoAov 6’ ou Sei tu yEVEaOai. 

pmopss. Opuyia, tov pikkov TraiaSs Aapoicra, 

*av kuv* ectco k&Aectov, tocv auAEiav crrroKAa^ov.— 

'o 0eoi, octctos oyAos* ttcos Kai iroKa touto TTEpaaai 

'pt] to kockov; pup pokes avapi0poi Kai apETpoi. 45 

roAAa toi, co TTroAEpaiE, TreTroir]Tai KaAa Epya, 

5 & sv dOavorrois 6 tekcov* ouSeIs KaKOEpyos 

iaAsiTai tov iovTa, TrapEpircov Aiyuirrtcrri, 

la iTpiv e§ ornrocTas KEKpoTrjpEvoi avSpES EiraiaSov, 

cAAaAois 6 |JiaAoi, kokcc iraiyvia, ttocvtej Epivoi. 50 

cSicrra T opyoi, ti y£vcop£0a; Toi TroAEpiorai 

mTOi tco paaiAfjos. avEp cpiAE, pf) pe Trorrria^s- 

p06s avEcrra 6 Truppos* iS’ cos aypios- Kuvo0apcrr]s 

■uvoa, ou <p£u£rj; Siaypr|creiTai tov ayovTa. 

3va0T]v peydAcos, oti poi to (Bpscpos psvsi evSoi. 55 
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ropra) 

edpcrst, npa^ivoa- Kai 5r} ysyevi^ OTncr9£V, 

toI 5’ spccv £s X«P av - 

TTPA1INOA 

KauTa cruvayEipopai f|Sr|. 
ittttov Kai TOV v^pov ocpiv tcc pdAicrra SeSoIkco _ 
£K TraiSos. crrra/Scopss' oyAos itoAus dppiv ETUppEi. 


roprco 

kE, avAas, <£> pccrep; 

PPAYI 

eycbv, &> Tkva. 


roproa 


Trap£v0£tv 

evpiapes; 

rpAYS 

E 5 Tpoiocv TT£ipcop£voi f|v6ov ’Ayaiol, 
KaAAicrrai iraiScov, UEipa 6f]v ndvTa reAEnm 


roproo 

yp-napcbs a upEapOns ccrrcoxsTO fecrm^aoxx. 

T7PA2INOA 

iravra yuvalKes i'aavTi, Kai cos Zeus aydyeQ’ "Hpav. 

roproo 

©aaai, TTpa^ivoa, irepi tocs Oupas oaaos opiAos. 
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TTPA51N0A 

©ectttsgios. Fopyol, 80s Tav x^P a P° r Kai TU » 
Guvoa, GutuxiSos - wrey’ aura pri ti TTAocvaOrjs- 
•rracrai ap’ £i<7EV0copES' <xrrpl£ eyeu, Guvoa, apcov. 
oipoi SEiAaia, Siya peu to Oepiarpiov f\Br\ 
eayiorai, Topyoi. -ttottco Aios, ei ti yevoio 
EuSaipOOV, GOV0pCOTTE, CpuAaCTCTEO Tcb|iTT£X ov 6v H£U. 


26N02 

ouk lir’ epiv pev, opcos 8e 9uAa£eupai. 


CO0EUV0’ GOCHTEp U£S. 


nPAHNOA 

oyAos a0pcos. 

5GNOZ 


©ocpcrei, yvvar ev KaAcp sipEs. 


nPASINOA 

ktis copas kt^tteitcx, 91A’ avSpcov, ev kocAco Eirjs 
6:ppe irepicrreAAcov. xp^oroo icoucrippovos avSpos. 
9Ai|3sTai Guvoa appiv* ay’, c£> 5 eiAa tu, (3i&3eu. 
KaAAicrr’ - ‘evSoi Tracrai’,— 6 Tav vuov eftrr’ dnroKAa^as. 


ropro) 

TTpa^ivoa, wray’ cSSe. toc TroiKiAa upaTov a0pr)aov, 
Ae-nra Kai cbs yocpievTa' Osoov irepovapaTa 9aasls. 

I7PA5INOA 

ttotvi’ ’AOavaia, rroTai 09’ ^rrovaaav eptOoi, 
iToioi jcooypcftpoi TOKpi^sa ypdppcrr’ eypayav. 

I cos £Tup’ EcrrocKavTi Kai 00s etup’ evSiveuvti, 
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s[i^ux’> svuepavTd* 0090V toi Xpf)P’ dv0pcoTrog. 
canros S 3 obg Oaiyrds sir 3 apyupeag KOCTOCKerrai 
kAictjjco, Trparov iouAov oaro KpoTa 9 Cov KcrrapdAAoov, 
6 Tpupi'Acrros "AScovig, 6 kt|v ’A/epovTi 9 tAeiTai. 

€T€P02 5€NOI 

TrauaaCT0\ <J> Sucrravoi, dvavirra KCOTiAAoiaai 
Tpuyoveg 1 SKKvcacreuvTi TrAaTeiacrSoicrai cdravTa. 

ropra) 

pa, ttoOsv covGpcoTTOs; ti 8e tiv, el kcotIAoci elpeg; 
-rraadpevog STriTaaor ZupaKoaiaig iTriTd<raeis; 
dbg eiSrjg Kai touto - Kopiv0iai elpeg avcoOev, 
dbg Kai 6 BeAAepc^cov* TTeAoTrovvaaKrri AaAeupeg* 
ScopiaSsv 8 3 e£eori, Sokco, toIs Acopieeam. 

nPAIINOA 

pfj 9 ut), MeArrdoSeg, og apcov KapTepdg eir] — 
ttAocv evog. ouk aAeyco. pr] poi Ksveav onropd^g. 

roprco 

aiya, TTpa^ivoa 1 peAAei tov "AScoviv aelSeiv 
a Tag 'Apyelag 0vydrr|p, -rroAuiSpig aoiSog, 
orrig Kai Trepuaiv tov laAepov dpiarei/ae. 

90 ey^lTai ti, adp 3 oI8a, koAov Siaxpspurcrai tiSt], 

AOIAOZ 

Aeorroiv 3 , a T oAycog ts Kai ’ISaAiov ^iAaaag 
anreivav t 3 3 £puKav, xpwcoTrijoua 3 VtypoSiTa, 
olov toi tov "AScoviv car 3 aevaco ’AxepovTog 
PT^vi SucoSeKorrcp paAocKafrroSeg dyayov T COpaj, 
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P&pSiorat paKdpcov^CApat 9iAai, aAAa 7ro0sivai 
epXOVTai, Travrecrcri ( 3 poToIs aiel ti cpspoicrai. 

Kuirpi Aicovaia, tu pev adavcrrav duo 0vcrras, 
avOpdorrcov 6bs pu0os, eiroiriCTas BepeviKocv, 
dp(3pocrfav es O"rfj0os aTroord^acra yuvancos' 

Tiv 8s xccpi^opeva, iroAucovups Kai uoAuvas, 
oc BspeviKsia ©uydrrjp, '€Aiva sixuia, 

’Apcnvoa TravTsaai KaAois aTrrdAAei "AScoviv. 
rrdp pev oi copia Kerrai, ocra 8puos cacpa 9 epovTi, 
rrdp 5 5 orrraAoi Kodroi -n^uAaypevoi ev TaAapiaKois 
Scpyupsois, Sup ioo 5s pupco xpuaei’ aAa|3acrrpa. 
■iSorrd 0’ ocrcroc yuvaikss erri irAaOdvco -rroveovTai, 
xvOea piayoicrai Asukco iravToia paAeupco, 

Scrcra t’ duo yAuKspco psAitos Ta t* ev uypco eAaico, 
tdvT 3 auTCp TrsTeqva Kai epusTa t 35 e uapscm. 
(Acopai 5 £ OKiaSss, paAoaccp | 3 pi 0 oicrai dvrjOco, 
isSpavO 1- oi 8e te Kcopoi vnrepucoTcovTai ”6pcoTes, 
»Toi dr]Sovi8f)ss dps^opevoi etti 8ev8pco 
rcoToovrai, uTEpuycov ueipcopevot, 030V air’ 6300. 

60 s( 3 svos, 60 xpwcros, 6b sk Asukco sA^ocvtos 
: isToi oivoyoov KpoviSa Aii uaiSa 9spovTss, 
■op9upsoi 8s Taur)Tss avco paAaKcoTepoi uttvco. 
MiAaTos epsl yd) Tav Sapiav Kcrra[ 36 cn<cov 
crrpcoTai KAiva Tcb 5 covi 8 i tco KaAcp apa/ 

3cv pev Kuupis eysi, tocv 8’ 6 poSouayus "AScovis 
)KTC0Kai5sKSTT)5 rj ^wsaKaiSey’ ° yccuPpos]- 
j kevteT to 9tAap’- eti oi Trepi ysiAsa uuppa. 

)v pdv Kuupis eyoiaa tov auT&s ycnpeTco avSpa* 
x»0sv 5 ’ appss viv apa Spoaco aOpoai e£co 
aeupss ttotI KupaT 1 err" d'iovi utuovto* 

’/cracrai 8£ Kopav Kai eui a9upa koAttov dveiaai 
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cnT|0£crt paivoplvois Aiyupas dp^obpsQ 3 doi6&s. 

'epirsis, cb piA 3 "AScovi, Kai iv0d8e kt|S ’AyspovTa 
dpi0lcov, d>s pcard, povcotcctos. out 3 "Ayaplpvcov 
tout 3 £Tta0 3 out 3 Ai'as 6 ply as, (Bapupavios f]pcos, 
ou0 3 "Gicrcop, ‘6<d|3as 6 yspafraTos eikoti TraiScov, 
ou TTccrpOKA'fjs, ou TTuppos airo Tpoias rraAiv Iv0cbv, 
ou0 3 oi £TI TrpoT£poi, Aair(0ai Kai AsukocAicoves, 
ou nEAoTTTjiaSai te Kai "Apysos aKpa TTsAaaycb. 
TAa0i vuv, piA 3 "AScovt, Kai Is vecot 3 Eu0upr|aais. 

Kai vuv fjv0£S f 3 A5covi, Kai, okk 3 apncQ, ptAos rj^ETs. 3 

roproa 

ITpafivoa, to XP^PCX aopcoTspov a OpAEta- 
oA^ia ocrcra form, iTavoA(3ia &s yAuKupcovEi. 
cSpa opcos Kfjs okov avapiaros AiokAeiSos. 

Xcbvfip o§os array, tteivovti 81 pt)8e ttotevOt^s. 

Xalps, "AScov dyairaTE- Kai Is xatpovTas apksu. 



TO THE READER 

The Editor is responsible for the translations of Theocritus and Bion, 
with the exception of one passage on pp 22-4 which is taken from 
Calverley’s verse rendering. In the constitution of the Greek text 
of the Adoniazusae, the following editions have been consulted: 
those of Ahrens, Fritzsche, Wordsworth, Cholmeley, Wilamowitz- 
MoellendorfF. It is hoped that the notes, brief though they are, will 
dear up the main difficulties in the poem. 
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TRANSLATION 

Scene I 

Outskirts of Alexandria: a room in Praxinoa s villa. Her maid Eunoa 
busy at the spinning ivheel. Zopyrion, her little boy , at play. 

GORGO (knocking at the door) Praxinoa in? 

PRAXINOA ( answering the summons) Yes, Gorgo I am in. What an 
age since we met! It’s surprising you are come even now. Find a chair, 
Eunoa: put a cushion onit. 

GORGO. That’ll do nicely. 

PRAXINOA. Pray sit down. 

GORGO. Fie on me for a gad-about! I’ve just managed to escape 
with my life. Such crowds, and such a lot of carriages ! Riding-boots 
and uniforms everywhere. And the way here was endless. My dear, 
you really live too far off. 

PRAXINOA. That’s all owing to my mad-cap husband. Why, lie 
came to this other end of nowhere, and rented this hovel — you can’t 
call it a house— just to prevent our being neighbours. Anything for 
spite : he’s always like that, the j ealous brute. 

GORGO. Don’t run down your husband, my dear, in front of die 
child. Look how he’s eyeing you.— All right, Zopyrion, my pet; 
mother isn’t talking about daddy . 

PRAXINOA. Gracious, the child understands. 

GORGO (soothingly) Dear daddy ! 

PRAXINOA. Well, the other day this daddy of his (only the other 
day we were saying, Dad, do go to the store and buy some rouge 
and soda’) — what must he do but bring back salt, the great oaf. 
GORGO. My husband is just the same — a downright squander- 
maniac. Yesterday, if you please, he paid seven shillin gs for some 
worthless fleeces, five of them,— dog-skins, scrapings of old wallets, 
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jtnere trash. Trouble piled on trouble. ( Interrupting her flow ofl remini- 
scence) Come, take your shawl and cloak; let’s be off to the palace of 
jrich King Ptolemy, to see the Adonis; I hear the Queen is staging a 
jxiagnificent show. 

PRAXINOA. Ah, grand folk do things in grand style. 

C30R.GO. Think what a lot you’ll have to talk about to your stay- 
a-t-home friends. Come along; it’s time we were starting. 
PRAXINOA. True, it’s always holiday-time for folk that don’t 
work. (To Eunoa) Pick up your spinning; and leave it about here in 
“he middle of the room, if you dare, you idle hussy! Cats love soft 
places to lie in. ( Impatiently ) Get a move on, I tell you. — There now! 
water, and be quick aboutit: I must have a wash first. — Dear, dear! 
lne brings the soap. No matter, give it to me. (With growing impot- 
ence) Not too much water, you wasteful creature. Now pour it out. 

3 ad luck to you, you’re wetting my dress. Stop! Now, thank the 
✓ord, I’ve washed my hands. But where’s the key of the wardrobe? 
'etch it here. 

IORGO ( exclaiming ) That bodice, made full, suits you bcauti- 
il ly. Tell me, how much did it cost, straight from the loom? 
RAXINOA (peevishly) O don’t ask me. More than eight guineas, 
lsIi down. And I worked myself to death over it. 

ORGO. Anyhow, it becomes you. Who could want a better? 
RAXINOA. Nice of you to say so. — Eunoa, my shawl and hat; 
ind they sit nicely. (To Zopyrion) No, I’m not going, to take you 
,fc>a. Bogey-man! gee-gee bites ! O cry away, then, as much as you 
:e : I won’t have you lamed for life. Now, let’s be oft'. ( To the nurse ) 
irygia, take the boy and keep him amused, call the dog in, and 
ut the door. 

he women leave the house , each attended by her maid.) 
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Scene II 

The streets of Alexandria, filled with a motley crowd mooing in the direc- 
tion of the Kings palace. 


PRAXINOA (as they reach the square) My, what a crowd ! how and 
when shall we ever get through this plague of people? They swarm 
like ants; you can’t count them. Ah, Ptolemy, you’ve done many a 
good deed since your father went to heaven; no ruffians sidle up to 
hustle the passer-by, in the old Egyptian way, playing their jokes on 
folk,— tricky fellows, rascally gangsters, — idle ne’er-do-wells that 
they are. — My dear Gorgo, what are we to do? Here they come, the 
King’s chargers. (To a by-stander) My good man, don’t tread on my 
toes . — (To Gorgo) Look, that chesnut horse is rearing bolt upright; 
how vicious he looks! (To her maid ) Eunoa, you fool, out of the 
way. That horse will be the death of its groom. Thank goodness, my 
child is safe indoors. 

GORGO. All right, Praxinoa. We are well to the rear now; they’ve 
moved into line. 


PRAXINOA. I feel better now. Since I was a slip of a girl, horses 
and chilly snakes have given me the shivers. Come along; there’s a 
huge mob surging this way . 

GORGO (to an old women coming in an opposition direction) Are you 
come from the palace, mother? 

OLD WOMAN. Yes, m’ dear. 


GORGO. Is it easy to get in? 

mm tIle Greeks got into Troy by trying, my 

riSifcra ,0A ' W fal ° WeVerythmg ' y “- wenhowZeu s mar- 
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GORGO ( the two women have at length reached the palace) I say, 
Praxinoa , what a crowd there is about the palace doors. 
PRAXINOA. Dreadful! Your hand, Gorgo. And, Eunoa, do you 
hang on to Eutychis; pay attention to her or you’ll be lost. Let us all 
go in together: hold tight to me, Eunoa. Oh dear, oh dear, my 
frock’s already tom in two. (To a stranger close by) For goodness sake, 
Sir, as you hope for heaven, mind my shawl. 

STRANGER. — Sorry : I can’t help it. I’ll do my best. 

PRAXINOA. What a j am there is ! the people shove like pigs. 
STRANGER. Cheer up. Madam; we’re quite all right. 
PRAXINOA ( relieved ) And from this day on may it be all right 
with you, Sir, for looking after us. (To Eunoa) What a nice kind 
man! — We are letting Eunoa be crushed. Force your way in, you 
goose. Capital ! “All serene now,” as the husband said when locked 
in with his bride. 


Scene III 

Hall in the palace. Adonis is seen reclining on a bier, decked with fine em- 
broidery. 

GORGO. Praxinoa, do look here. Notice those embroideries, how 
exquisitely fine they arc — vestments fit for the gods, I’m sure. 
PRAXINOA. Lady Athena! what hands could have spun such 
fabrics? what artists drew the designs? So natural, too. How true to 
life the figures seem to stand, and move about — more like living 
creatures than needlework. Men are clever things. Yes, and Adonis 
over there, how marvellous he looks, lying on his silver couch, with 
the first down on his cheeks — darling Adonis, loved even in death. 
SECOND STRANGER ( angrily ) Shut up, you beldames, with 
your everlasting chitter-chattcr — like a pair of turtle-doves. Ugh! 
they bore me stiff, they and their a, a, a. 
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GORGO {turning to Eutioa ) Lor’, where did he come from? (Indig. 
nantly addressing the stranger) And what’s it to you, if we do chatter; 
First buy your slave; then order him about. We are Syracusan ladies, 
I’d have you know we were born and bred in Corinth (like Bcller- 
ophon himself). We speak Peloponnesian: I suppose Dorians may 
speak Doric? B’yr lady, no master over me — save one: I don’t care a 
fig for you ! No skimping of rations for me. 

GORGO. Hush, Praxinoa. The Argive woman’s daughter, a clever 
singer, is just going to sing TheDirgcjor Adonis. Last year she took the 
the first prize; and I’m sure she’ll give us something first rate to-day, 
Already she’s clearing her throat. 

THE RITUAL HYMN 
Queen, who lov’st Golgi and the Sikel hill 
And Ida, Aphrodite radiant-eyed, 

The stealthy-footed Hours from Acheron’s rill 
Brought once again Adonis to thy side — 

How changed in twelve short months ! they travel slow, 
Those precious Hours; we hail their advent still, 

For blessings do they bring to all below. 

O sea-born ! thou didst erst, or legend lies. 

Shed on a woman’s soul thy grace benign 
And Berenice’s dust immortalize. 

O called by many names, at many a shrine ! 

For thy sweet sake doth Berenice’s child 
(Herself a second Helen) deck widi all 
That’s fair, Adonis. On his right are piled 
Ripe apples fallen from the oak-tree tall; 

And silver caskets at his left support 
Toy-gardens, Syrianscents enshrined in gold 
And alabaster, cakes of every sort 
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That in their ovens the pastrywomen mould, 

When with white meal they mix all flowers that bloom. 
Oil-cakes and honey-cakes. There stand portrayed 
Each bird, each butterfly; and in the gloom 
Of foliage climbing high, and downward weighed 
By graceful blossoms, do the young Loves play 
Like nightingales, and perch on every tree, 

And flit, to try their wings, from spray to spray. 

Then see the gold, the ebony! only see 

The ivory carven eagles bearing up 
To Zeus the boy who fills his royal cup ! 

Soft as a dream, such tapestry gleams o’erhead 
As the Milesian’s self would gaze on, charmed. 

But sweet Adonis hath his own sweet bed: 

Next Aphrodite sleeps the roseate-armed, 

A bridegroom of eighteen or nineteen years. 

Kiss the smooth boyish lip — there’s no sting there. 

The bride hath found her own: all bliss be hers ! . 

And him at dewy dawn we’ll troop to bear 
Down where the breakers hiss against the shore; 

There, with dishevelled dress and unbound hair, 
Bare-bosomed all, our descant wild we’ll pour : 

“ Thou haunt’ st, Adonis , earth and heaven in turn , 

Alone of heroes. Agamemnon ne’er 
Could compass this, nor Ajax stout and stern; 

Not Hector, eldest born of her who bare 
Ten sons; notPatrocles, nor, safe-returned 
From Won, Pyrrhus, such distinction earned; 

Nor, elder yet, theLapithae, the sons 
OfPelops and Deucalion; nor the crown 
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Of Greece, Pelasgians. Gracious may st thou he, 

Adonis, now: pour new-year’s blessings down! 

Right welcome dost thou come, Adonis dear: 

Come when thou wilt, thou It find a welcome here.” 

GORGO. A fine piece that. Lucky the woman to have such skill; 
luckier still to have such a lovely voice. However, it’s time to be get- 
ting back; my husband hasn’t had his supper, and the man is down- 
right vinegar: catch me going near him when he’s hungry. — Fare- 
well, beloved Adonis, even as your coming has made us fare well. 
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NOTES 

present idyll contains three separate scenes: (i) ladies gossiping 
rtie; (2) the crowded streets of Alexandria; (3) interior of the 
5 precincts. Theocritus is indebted to Sophron s Tod 66psvc« 
(the women watching the Isthmian games). For Sophron 
orwood’s Greek Comedy, pp. 77 sqq. 

^p6vco, like cos XP 6 y i °S in xiv, 2. Observe that Theocritus has 
: chosen the women s names at random; Gorgo is suggestive 
1 certain vixenish character, Praxinoa of the character of one 
inly interested in domestic occupations. 
j\x' 6ti: Praxinoa is hall disposed to show resentment at her 
lid’s long absence. 

updrrco epuyas: apparently she is out of breath after her long 
r»cy — the 666s crrpuTOS in I.7. 

xpu 5 r|<p 6 poi: man clad in the rich Macedonian yAapus: see 
rh. Did. s.v. CHLAMYS. 

6 K.T.A., as we might say ‘That’s my husband all over!’ 
crrcx yas, viz. somewhere in the suburbs of Alexandria, 
non appears to be a name of Doric origin. For Trdpapos in 1 . 8 
Tom. II. xxiii. 603 . 

•Ooprj: because he does not like to hear his father thus criticized. 
oTviccv, Persephone. Her cult was popular with the Dorian 
. drrrcpOs, a child’s word (urroKopicrpa). 
rrrrra: Wilamowitz-MoclIcndorfFs certain correction of the 
ird Trdura. (A6yop£S-— £A£yop£v). dyopacrSeiv, infinitive for 
erative. 

> fleeces of sheep, but mangy dog-skins. She might have util- 
the former. 

Treyovov, a shawl; Trepovcrrpis (=Tr£p6vr)pa), a sleeveless 
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garment (worn by Dorian women) fastened on the shoulder by a 
clasp. A&3SU=Aaj3s: cfviii 86, Acrgeo. 

24. | 3 acr(AiCTO'av, Arsinoe: cf no, nr. 

Praxinoa is not yet won over to her friend’s scheme for a day out; 
she, rather indifferently, makes use of an old saw. Gorgo takes her 
up, quoting (or inventing) another. Praxinoa, not to be outdone 
in this mild sword-play, and of course wishing to have the last 
word, chips in thus: ‘lazy folk [she glances at G.] always seem on 
holiday.’ ev oAfMco: the preposition is often joined with a genitive 
by ellipse of oikco (as in ev " ASou) . 

25. A line variously emended. Most editors read cov iSescbv glues 
koc! iSoIcra k.t.A, the relative being put thrice (thesecond governed 
by elms, which is a gnomic aorist: cfii, 137). Ahrens, ingeniously, 
f|vtS’ sycbv enrcas ksv . . . (‘Here I am,’ ready to start). 

2 7 - va|ra (if corr ect)=telam, the wool-work, es neaov i.e. carelessly 
in the middle of the room (instead of in its proper place, the 
bureau) . Note the irritability displayed. 

28. yoAiai: it is generally assumed that the ycxAfj in Greek was noth- 
ing but a species of tame marten; this is hard to believe. The yccAfj 
was, in all likelihood, a genuine cat, though it need not have been 
like our modem domestic cat. It was natural enough for cats to be 
in Alexandria, for the Egyptians not only kept them as pets, but 
worshipped them. 


30. apana: the girl, rendered nervous by the nagging ofher mistress, 
bangs the soap before the water. 

36. For this passage see Bendey’s dissertation on Phalaxis. 

3 7 - his might equally well mean ‘I have set my heart on it. ’ 

38. kcctcc yvconocv: Aristoph. Peace 940 (this scheme) ycopei Korrct 
^, common us 2- g e : exx. in the papyri, e.g. P. Petr. Ilxii (1). 
39 , 40 . eoAiov, astrawhat (as a protection against the sun). Moppcb: 
e mo er wants to frighten the child, in order to damp his 
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ardour for accompanying the women. Mortno, the name of a 
‘bugaboo’; employed by nurses to keep tiresome children quiet: 
Aristoph. Birds 1244; Acharn. 582 (Rogers); Ruhnkson’s Timaeus 
(s.v.) ; Lawson, Modern Greek Folklore, chap, ii § 1 1 . 

42. Phrygia was one of the various districts from which slaves were 
imported: Eurip. Ale, 675 -Juvenal xi, 147 (Mayor). 

45. to kcxk6v: the crowd. Cf Aristoph . Birds 294 ocrov Kon<6v opvecov. 

46. 6 TEKdbv, Ptolemy Soter, father of the reigning monarch. 

47,8. Egypt enjoyed considerable prosperity under the Ptolemies. 
The administration was as elaborate as it was strict. But Alexandria 
seemed to have had a bad name for rowdiness, to judge from 
Propertius, IV, xi, 33. Sec Kingsley, Historical Essays, for a des- 
cription of life in that most cosmopolitan of cities. 

50. epivoi means ‘wild fig-trees.’ For fig-tree wood=bad wood, cf 
Soph. fray. 18 1 (Pearson), and a fragment of Phoenix the iambo- 
grapher inj. U. Powell’s Collect. Alexandr. AddTheocr. x, 45. 

51. -TroAeiiiarcd frnrroi, war-horses led by grooms (tous ayovTocs, 
54 )* 

56,7. Kcd Sp, like our ‘There, then!’ with a touch of pettishness. Cf 
Soph. Track. 345. R x&P av ’ illto position on the parade ground, 
owayslpopai—mccolligo. 

58. ipuypov o'piv: Virgil’s : Jrigidus anguis (Eel. viii, 72). 

64. Cf Plant. Trin. I, ii, 171 sciunt quod Juno fabulataest cum Jove 
(although, in fact, the wedding of Juno and her consort was a 
secret from the rest of the gods: Horn. II. xiv 296, sqq.). 

68. orrrpii;, mordicus, lit. with your teeth.’ 

72. < 5 c 0 pcos Doric for < 56 pous, contr. from dOpoos. 

77. A sort oPWellerism’ (‘now we’re all comfortable, as the father 
said to his little boy when he cut off his head to cure him of squint- 
ing’). „ „ , 

79. Wordsworth quotes Horn. Od. x, 222,3 olaQeacov XeirrcxTS xai 
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XapievTa mi dyAacc epyoc TreAovTat. <pao-ris idiomatic fut. f or 

enrols av. 

80. Athena was patron-goddess of such fine arts. tpt 0 oi, spinning 
women. a<pe=aur6c. 8 

81,2. The tapestries represented scenes in the amorous adventures of 
Adonis and his goddess-lover, epepuyot: Propert. IV, ix, 9 gloria 
Lysippo est animosa effingere signa ( -statues), crotpov toi k.t.A 
Cf opening of die chorus in the Antigone (3 12 sqq.). For admira- 
tion given to objets d’artsee an interesting passage in the 4th Mime 
of Herondas. Two sacrificers are in the temple of Asclepiusjone 
cries Just look at that statue ! if it were not at our very feet, you’d 
say it could speak. In time sculptors will turn marble into living 
men. And that picture there of a naked boy! the flesh is warn? 
pulsing with life.’ Cf Pope, Epist. i: ‘marble softened unto life 
grew warm;’ Browning, Ring and the Book, viii, 636 — 641. 

88 . There was a proverb — Tpuyovos AaA(o~repo$. 

90. Another proverbial saying: ‘first buy your slave; then order him 
about (cf our first catch your Iiarc’). Plant. Trim IV iii 54 emcre 
meliust quoiimperes. 

91. avco 9 ev, by descent. Syracuse was a daughter city of Corinth 
Syracusans were proud of their origin, and would look down on 
toe Alexandrians as upstarts. Bellerophou, a prince of Corinth; for 
toe legends attaching to his name see Apollodorus II, ii. 

94 - MeAiTooSes, Persephone. 

K ” g Ptolem y alone excepted. pi, drropd^s: slaves 
offStr ? 1SSUCd T in bushel-measures and levelled 
(TebbV ‘ b ^ mgga ^ d masters * Cf Theoplir. Char . xxvi 
own L a if r Wld Weigh ouC rations to his household by his 

servorum ventres modio castiga: iniquo. 
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*. StccxP^ mTrra ' : S " thc "7 P A P /r f0C th = TU ’P? S.aSpOTT- 

TFtai (- ■/ m itlir artilm 1,1 Hwr - °“* m ’ vl » 22 ’ Bentle y)- 

oo 144 The "dirge over Adonis, ending with a nuptial hymn for 

IO his resurrection, and re-union with Aphrodite. 

00 ioi roAycbs, ’foaXiov, cities ot Cyprus, devoted to the cult ol 

1 Anhrodite. Catullus (kiv, 96) renders this line ‘quaeque regis 
Gokos quacque Idalium frondosum.’ ’GpuKav: mount Eryx (m 
Sicily) where was a noted temple of Apollo: Virg. Aen. v, 759, 

Tacitus Ann. iv,43- , ,, T A 

vouacoiThoua’ (for thc usual reading xpucrcp itai^oia ) : so Lud- 
wkh ‘ With thv face of gold.* Cl xP^uis and KaAAcmri3eiv. 

’Avepovros: According to thelcgend, Adonis was permitted to 
return, for a part of each year, to the upper world, to console his 

n'/ )C RAo5tcrrai k.t.A. Cf Tennyson ( Love and Duty): the slow 
1 sweet hours that bring us all things good, The slow sad hours that 
bring us all things ill-’ For the connexion of Aphrodite and the 
Homs personified ef Horn. Hymn to 
,n6 Dione the reputed mother of Aphrodite . Horn. I/, v, 37°- 
in _o Berenice mother of Ptolemy, the reigmng King, a ^ d of hls 

I, 6z icrccp ^poatoev -re Scoksv, ol S »nv cc^itov ^aav. 

‘ambrosia as a liquid, see Class. a q t _ name s. Dionysus, 

109. noAucbwpe, dowered wit 1 a va ty styled Bacchus, 

for example, is ‘many-named, being vanou ly style 

lacchus, Zagreus. Cfjebb on Soph: Antig. 5- 

- * » n. 



flowers slain by die fierce beat of summer, and passing the rest of 
die year in the underworld, from which he will at length arise to 
life. Frazer, Adonis Attis Osiris v ol. I, chap, x; L.nur. Mvth Ritu*1& 
Religion, yoI. ii; Plato, Phacdr. 276 (Thompson). ° 

114. dAdf 3 acrrpa, phials. Among the presents sent by Cainbyses to 
the King of Ethiopia was pupou dAd(3acrrpov (1 lerod. iii,2o).Cf 
Pliny n.ii. xiii, 2 unguenta optime servamur in alabastris; Rich 
Diet. The word occurs in the Gospels more than once. 

115-18. eiSorroc cakes; paAsupcp, meal. These cakes were fashioned 
in the shape of birds and beasts. 

119- ctkiccSes, bowers or canopies. Plutarch speaks of Cleopatra sail- 
ing up the Cnidus utto OKiaSi xpucroirdo-rcp: 'she did lie/in her 
pavilion— cloth-of-gold of tissue— O’er-picturing that Venus 
where wesee/The fancy outwork nature; on each side her /Stood 
pretty dimpled boys, like smiling cupids’ (Shakesp. A and C. II ii) 

121. Calverley s version implies a different reading from that in’the 
text— oce^ausvfiv instead of epsjoiiEvoi. 

123. Carved works, with an ivory group representing the rapture of 

Ganymede. avco,in Veneris lccto.* " * 

I2 Vire°fi/ tT, SlCeP V, -r I ; HeadIam on 1 Brendas vi, 71, and cf 

virg . tel. vii 45 muscosi fontes et somno mollior herba. Miletus 

I3 ^ S Virg ' G<W A'- »'• 306 Milcsiavellera. 

3 I Yiih S' eP A j H ° m ' ° d \ X ’ 379; Vir f‘ Aetl - 181; Tibullus 

l, viii, 3 x . avSpa, Adonis; viv, his image. 

134 - etti avEla-ca: the upper part of the dress (k6Attos) would fall 


J have left 11 . 123-8 as they are usually given (with Ahrens' dud for 

^ 
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down to the ankles (aepupa) over the girdle, which remained un- 
fastened. {See a learned note on crcpupoc, by Lake and Cadbury, 
in Beginnings of Christianity vol. iv, p. 34] - 

137. At Alexandria the ritual was as follows: the marriage of the 
Goddess and her human lover were celebrated one day, and on the 
next the women, attired as mourners, carried the image of the 
dead Adonis to the sea, where it was committed to the waves. Yet, 
as l.T44shows, they believed he would return from the darkunder- 
world.The death and the resurrection of Adonis were symbolic of 
the decav of vegetation in the winter and its revival in the spring. 
Consult Frazer hr. ii, pp. a 3 a sqq; and cf Ovid Metam. x, 725 luctus 
monumenta manebunt / Semper, Adoni, mci; repetitaque mortis 
imago/ Annua plangoris peraget simulamina nostri;/At cruor in 
florem mutabitur. 

138. The wrath of Ajax against Ulysses (the result of their contest 
for the arms of the dead Achilles— a contest which Ulysses won) 
brought on madness (papupdvios).This led to Ajax’s committing 

suicide. See the Ajax of Sophocles. . c 

no-142, eikocti, strictly nineteen. Pyrrhus (Neoptolemus), son of 
' Achilles. AeuKccAioovES, men like Deucalion. TheLapithae were a 
tribe of wild men who fought against the Centaurs (Keightley, 
Classical Mythology). The story of this mythical combat was so 
famous that it was depicted in sculpture on a metope of the Par- 
thenon at Athens. . - „ c 

&Kpcc, chiefs. So tcx arpcoTain Herodotus. Argosm Homeric times 

was the scat of chief power in Greece. 


i^. Thej>uncniatioUfthiyinc is uncertain. Ifanote of rad^adon 

is understood after aocpdrrepov, the sense would , , 7 

too wonderful!’ (viz. the whole performance 

in that case there would of course be no stop after ct 9 r) . 
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‘Theocritus brings us back at the close to the commonplaces of 
daily life’ (Cholmeley). 

147. There is a good parallel in the sixth mime of Herondas : ‘My old 
man’s ravenous (Aotpacrasi), Kcopr) f][iiv acpepireiv earn, and it’s 
time for us to be on the move.’ 

148. o£os corav, like TramdArm’ oAov (‘all subtlety’) in Aristoph. 
Birds 4.30. 

149. d<j>iK£U, aorist indicative. "AScov: similarly Shakespeare uses 
both forms, Adonis and Adon, in his ‘ Venus and Adonis .’ 
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THE LAMENT FOR ADONIS 

FROM THE GREEK OF BION 

O WEEP for fair Adonis: he is dead. 

Dead is the fair Adonis, and the Loves 
Arc joined in lamentation. Queen of Love, 

Sleep in thy purple raiment never more. 

Rise, dark-stoled in thy sorrow; beat the breast, 
Crying, ‘The fair Adonis, he is dead. 

‘ IVvcp for Adonis!' all the Loves respond. 

Low on the hills he lies, our well-beloved. 

And down his smooth white side, gashed by the boar. 
The drops fall fast: above him Cypris wails. 

Beneath his brow the eyes wax dim; the rose 
Fades from his lips whereon that kiss ev’n now 
Is dying — kiss she never would forgo. 

Ah sweet that kiss to Cypris, though he lives 
No longer. But Adonis never knew 
His goddess-lover kissed him as he died. 

‘ Weepfor Adonis!' all the Loves respond. 

Q cruel wound ! but darker far the wound 
Within that goddess-heart. About him bay 
The dogs he cherished, while the Oread nymphs 
Cry, ‘Woe!’ But Aphrodite, with her locks 
Dishevelled, up and down amid the woods 
Wanders distraught— no sandals on her feet. 

And the thorns rend her as she passes on, 

Gathering a blossom from her blood divine. 

Then, with a cry, down the long forest-ways 
She is borne afar, lamenting, as she goes, 
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That sighs for him. Ah grievous now to see ! 

Heap flowers and wreaths upon him, though all flowers 90 
W ith him have faded-— dead, as he is dead. 

Lave him with Syrian unguents and with myrrh : 

Nay, perish myrrh and unguent, seeing that he 
W ho was thy savour, now sleeps cold in death. 

1 Woe for Adonis f all the Loves respond. 

In vesture wrought of purple he reclines, — 

The delicate Adonis; while around 

The Loves stand weeping, shearing their bright locks 

Beside the corse. And one upon his shafts. 

One on his bow, is treading; one has loosed 100 

The sandal of Adonis. Others bring 
Fresh water in a golden howl, wherewith 
To bathe his limbs; another from behind 
Is tanning fair Adonis with his wings. 

* WoC' Jor Adonis!' till the Loves respond. 

Now every torch has Hymenaeus quenched, 

Rending each bridal garland. There is heard 
No sound of marriage hymn, hut evermore 
A threnody to hush the note ofjoy. 

The Graces mourn the son of Cinyras, 1 io 

Shrilling amain, ‘Adonis, lie is dead !’ 

E’en in the Underworld the Fates pour forth 
Their sorrow for Adonis. Chants they hymn ; 

He heeds them not. Yet fain were he to hear; 

But dark Persephone fast bars die gate. 

Cease, Cytherea, from thy plaint to-day; 

Thy lamentation cease. Another year 

Thy tears shall flow; let sorrow no w have ending. 
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NOTES 

9. Shakcsp. V. and Ad. ‘The wide wound that the boar had trenched/ 
I11 his soft Hank.’ 

10. Cypris, anarneof Aphrodite, from the island of Cyprus, the chief 
seat of her cult. 

58. Acheron, one of the rivers of the Underworld. CfThcocr.xv,i02. 

59. King. Pluto. Cf Virg. Georg, iv, 469; job xviii, 1:4. 

68. Job xx, 8. 

jo. Girdle : cf Horn. II. xiv, 214 for a description of the ‘girdle of 
Aphrodite’ (cestus in Latin). 

79. Frazer, Adonis Attis Osiris vol. i, 226. 

86-9. Milton Comas 998- 1002. 

98. Ezekiel xxvii, 3 1 ; Ovid Am. hi, ix, 7; Robertson Smith, Religion 
of the Semites, pp. 323 sqq. 

106. Hymenaetis, the god of marriage. 

The reader of the r 5 th idyll of Theocritus, and the Lament of Adonis, 

will find some appropriate remarks in Matthew Arnold’s ‘Pagan and 

Mediaeval Religious Sentiment’, in the first series of his Essays in 

Criticism (1865). 




